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A New Look at the Grabhorn Press Ephemera 


Alfred W. Baxter 
Part 11 (Conclusion) 


Eight Subclasses Among Grabhorn Ephemera 

Before the flowering of the Grabhorns’ talents in San Francisco in the 1920s, 
their careers had been those of thoroughly competent but hardly distinguished 
craftsmen. From the mid-twenties Edwin Grabhorn found California clients 
who gave him exploitable opportunities to become a great printer, designer, and 
publisher. Remember that this extraordinary professional success required a 
combination of special talents, special collaborators, special clients, and special 
marketing abilities. It also helped that Ed’s second wife was a wealthy woman 
from a socially solid Bay Area family. 

1. There were probably hundreds of Christmas greetings. Some are simple but 
elegant single pieces on card stock; others range from doubly folded examples 
printed in several colors and including original art work to elaborate multi-page 
portfolios of southwestern Indian drawings supported by scholarly anthropolog- 
ical annotations. William Norris, of Livermore and Carmel, sent out facsimile 
letters and other documents from his collection of rare Californiana, each with 
several pages of historical annotations. The Denmans, the Charles de Young 
Elkuses, two generations of Farquhars, and many other families repeated their 
custom, year after year. Often three or more customers would knowingly share a 
single basic card. The Grabhorns also sold the same card material to different 
and probably unknowing customers over the years. Little was wasted and many 
illustrations, texts, and decorative initials were used repeatedly. 
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When many Grabhorn clients heard or read a verse, a speech, or a prose 
selection that interested them, they would have it printed and sent out as an 
amicable greeting to a hundred of their closest friends. Ephemeral greetings 
were by no means limited to Christmas, particularly so among descendants of 
pioneering German-Jewish families who distributed doctrinally neutral New 
 Year’s greetings. 

2. Tributes, glancing blows against oblivion, form another large subclass among 
the Grabhorn ephemera. Horace D. Pillsbury, son of Evan S. Pillsbury, founder 
of San Francisco’s largest law firm, edited and annotated sections of his father’s 
youthful diaries dating from the 1850s. These booklets were distributed, as a 
gesture of filial respect, to family members and to members and friends of the 
firm. Albert Bender, an early friend and patron of the Press, was loved and 
respected by his many book-loving friends. How might they express these feel- 
ings of affection? How else but by engaging the Grabhorns to print tributes on 
Irish themes, Jewish themes, or literary themes because the admired Bender had 
these and other enthusiasms. Edwin Grabhorn himself wrote and printed ten 
copies of a funny playlet and acted in its performance at a party for Bender. 

3. The Grabhorn Press provided enhancements to formal occasions for eating 
and drinking. Menus and Wine Lists of imaginative splendor were printed for 
quarterly gatherings of the San Francisco Food and Wine Societies, for 
Bohemian Club dinners, and for use at the Pacific Union Club. The Grabhorns 
also printed decorative menus for their own dinner parties and for those of 
many individual clients. ‘The menu trade was personal as well as institutional. 
One example for the San Francisco Food and Wine Society demonstrates the 
Grabhorn capacity for using vast open spaces on dramatic and opulent lines. 
Less type often made for more grandeur. 

4. The Grabhorns assisted at sad and solemn occasions as well as at festive 
feasts. Funeral programs were printed for memorial services. Often, priestly and 
rabbinical remarks were set in type and distributed to mourners. The Grabhorns 
had a truly Roman instinct for gravitas and could use Roman types with solemn 
dignity. 

5. Programs for Special Occasions. When Mrs. Sigmund Stern was decorated 
with the Légion d’Honneur in 1939 for her contributions to French and American 
charities, the ceremonial address by the French Consul General was printed in 
French by the Grabhorn Press and distributed to the guests. The lectures and 
musical performances in San Francisco which constituted Italian Culture Week, 
under the distinguished patronage of ‘Their Majesties, the King and Queen of 
Italy, were set forth by the Grabhorns. Dozens of locally prominent citizens of 
Italian origin were listed among the sponsors. Joan of Arc’s sooth anniversary 
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was celebrated by Bay Area Francophiles at a gala concert. The large and elabo- 
rate program listing 210 sponsors was a Grabhorn production, as was the pro- 
gram for the visit to the Bohemian Grove by delegates at the founding session 
of the United Nations. Francis P. Farquhar wrote the introductory essay, which 
was presented in English and French. The Grabhorns charged the Bohemian 
Club four-and-a-half cents per copy for this two-color job! 

6. Invitations to social, commercial, and institutional functions came from the 
Press in dozens. The trustees and patrons of the de Young Museum invite you 
to an exhibit of masterworks from the Prado; a major art gallery announces an 
exhibition of old masters; the Elkus family is giving a twilight picnic, and so on. 
One of my favorite invitations is that to the 1966 leaf-raking party held at Ed 
Grabhorn’s camp at the Bohemian Grove. This piece was one in a series of 
twenty. Ed’s campmate, Stanford University Professor William Bark, produced 
original rhyming poetry in Latin, and Ed’s exuberance contributed a hand-col- 
ored drawing from the Aldine Hypnerotomachia Poliphili and text in six sizes of 
five different types: Forum, Janson, Poliphili, Garamond, and Goudy’s Deep- 
dene. The Latin verse reads as follows in English lines of equivalent length: 


When autumn has scattered her fallen leaves 
And, at last, one enjoys the long sweet days, 

Put away your tears, O man that grieves; 

Wield brooms and your rake in productive ways. 
We call upon you to gather around 

Bringing warm friendship as your golden gift. 
All will marvel at harmonious sound 

From the chant...as our silver voices lift. 


7. Book and Bookstore Announcements. Hundreds of such ephemera were pro- 
duced. Often the prospectus contained a copy of its book’s title page and was 
printed on paper stock and with type styles to be used in the book itself. 

8. Roxburghers and Zamoranans are fully familiar with the great subclass of 
ephemera comprising Keepsakes and Handouts. The keepsake tradition within 
both clubs dates to their foundation, and Ed Grabhorn printed a variety of such 
ephemeral handouts. The Grabhorns did similar work for the Grolier and other 
bookish societies. Keepsakes were also produced for meetings at Mills College, 
the California Institute of Technology, Stanford University, Dominican 
College, and other schools. Graduations, the opening of new buildings, the 
retirements of deans, and other events served as occasions. Ransohoffs, a once- 
noted San Francisco store selling ladies’ clothing, engaged the Grabhorns to 
print King Edward’s abdication speech and mailed it to valued customers. (One 
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of the Grabhorns’ sly jokes involved the substitution of three letters and one 
decoration in a Ransohoff’s advertisement: “Original Paris models” became 
“Virginal Paris models.” Only two extant copies of this minor jest are known.) 
Wells Fargo distributed directories of California place names. Grabhorn boost- 
ers such as Francis Farquhar, Carl Wheat, and Garfield Merner left abundant 
scatterings of Grabhorn keepsakes behind them on the trails of life. These and 
other Grabhorn clients sent copies of these works to major libraries wherein 
they survive as do beetles in amber. 


A Theory About Grabhorn Ephemera 

Let me turn from examples of the types of Grabhorn ephemera to something of 
a general theory. If much of the ephemera was recreational, almost all of it was 
ceremonial. The documents, handsome in their design and typography and 
thoughtfully attuned to the character of their associated events, contributed 
enlarged emotional and liturgical qualities to special occasions. The Grabhorn 
ephemera gave to festive dinners, art exhibits, funerals, and retirement parties 
what incense, Gregorian chanting, and elaborate vestments give to a high mass. 
In the usage and hope of the Roman Church, sacramentals are those objects or 
rituals which may be occasions of grace, although not causes of grace. Liturgical 
music, stained glass windows, incense, and holy water are sacramentals. As sec- 
ular sacramentals, Grabhorn ephemera functioned to heighten and intensify the 
gratification taken by participants in ceremonial events. As secular sacramentals, 
the ephemera function as do card stunts at the “Big Game” or white ties and 
long gowns at opening night at the opera. The ephemera act on both the charac- 
ter of an event and upon the quality of human responses from participation. 

When ephemera are preserved, they become documents for the study of 
social history as well as examples of outstanding craftsmanship and artistry. 
Often the ephemera are all that remain of transient ceremonials that constituted 
milestones along individual or institutional careers. When briefly alive, the 
ephemera were active sacramental vessels; dead, they are funerary urns dusty 
with the mnemonic ashes of a once exuberant life. 


The Collaborative Community 
If one arranges artists and artisans along a scale defined by the degree of their 
dependence upon collaborators and colleagues, then architects and printer-pub- 
lishers must rank at the heavy end. Architects march with engineers, interior 
designers, landscape specialists, sculptors, and craftsmen on the creative side of 
their profession and with city planners, permit officials, and building inspectors 
on the side of public agency regulation. Further, on the commercial side of his 
or her life, an architect must sell his services and keep current with insurers, 
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mortgage bankers, subcontractors, journalists, and leasing agents. The 
Grabhorns and printer-publishers of earlier times worked in quite analogous 
environments. Consider authors, editors, illustrators, binders, and writers of 
prefaces. Consider also flacks, boosters, booksellers, and patrons on the promo- 
tional side along with papermakers, press mechanics, type designers, and ink 
chemists among those concerned with the physical means of printing. 

In the case of the Grabhorns, the network of collaborators is remarkable for 
its complexity and stability. It is noteworthy in four other ways. First, the 
Grabhorns were sociable types who found enduring friendships within their cir- 
cle of collaborators. Carl Wheat, founding Master of the Roxburghe Club of 
San Francisco, was an important Grabhorn author (Mapping the Trans- 
Mississippi West in five volumes). Wheat also wrote introductions for many 
Grabhorn historical books, and did editorial work. Wheat, Francis Farquhar, 
Clifford Heimbucher, Ken Bechtel, and Garfield Merner were all drinking bud- 
dies and mates of Ed’s at Silverado Squatters Camp at the Bohemian Grove. 

Second, these and many other Grabhorn collaborators were not only 
friends and customers in their individual capacities, they frequently served as 
officers and directors of organizations that were important Grabhorn customers. 
Consider the complex roles of Oscar Lewis, who collaborated in scholarly ways 
but who also, as Secretary of The Book Club of California, worked with Albert 
Bender, Chairman of The Club’s Publications Committee, as a major publisher 
of Grabhorn printings. But The Book Club salami sliced two ways. When times 
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were good, The Club paid Grabhorn substantial progress payments; when sales 
were slow, Ed Grabhorn financed Book Club publications and was repaid as 
sales occurred over months or years. In a similar way, the contracts whereunder 
Grabhorn printed Library Notes and annual play books for the Bohemian Club 
came from the Club’s Library Committee, whose chairmen and members 
included friends and patrons of the Grabhorn Press such as John Howell, David 
Magee, Oscar Lewis, Ken Bechtel, and Garfield Merner. Payment checks were 
sent to Grabhorn by such Bohemian Club Treasurers and campmates as Francis 
Farquhar and Malcolm Moss. 

Third, the Press was to an extent a family affair. Ed’s daughter, Mary, did 
illustrations for the Shakespeare series and for other works. Ed’s second wife, 
Marjorie, did hand marbling, at least in the 1920s. Bob’s second wife, Jane, was 
a Grabhorn historian and printer in her own right under the Colt Press imprint. 
Jane also did bindery work, editing, and odd chores. Faint traces in Jane’s diary 
indicate a multi-talented woman with an acerbic wit, a fund of discontents, and 
a fondness for strong spirits. 

Fourth, the collaboration gained a component of complexity from the mul- 
tiple and often concurrent roles played by the collaborators. Oscar Lewis (and 
his case was not unique) was a patron, an author, client, institutional customer, 
friend, editor, and sometime office manager. (Oscar told me that at one time Ed 
filed correspondence, bank statements, and invoices in a bathtub.) 

The Grabhorn brothers and their Press were parts of a complex social sys- 
tem that was commercial only in part. Much of the non-commercial ephemera, 
many of the books, and all of the serials were undertaken by their authors, pub- 
lishers, and readers from a spirit of love and from basically avocational motiva- 
tions. The operation of some kind of collaborative community may be inferred 
from the index to the Bibliographies, wherein many names recur and recur. An 
improved view of the community’s scope and character may be gained from an 
examination of the 350 Grabhorn books. The full details of the multifaceted col- 
laborations, however, can only be inferred from the surviving ephemera wherein 
will be found the fullest available answers to those questions, still open in part: 
What was done by the Grabhorn Press? how? why? and with whom? 


In Conclusion 
Because these lines constitute a report on a yet incomplete bibliographical and 
historical search, I should welcome comments and criticisms from readers who 
have knowledge about the Grabhorn Press, its products, or about the use of 
these products. Suggestions about documentary sources and modes of treatment 
could be of value because the work of the Grabhorn Press is of great and endur- 
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ing distinction and is well deserving of fuller attention by bibliographers and by 
historians of California life in what sometimes seems a better graced and more 
graceful arc of years. 

Part I of this article appeared in QN-L, Volume LIX, No. 2 
For Grabhorn correspondence, Alfred W. Baxter’s address is 5963 Wood Drive, 
Piedmont, California 94611.. 
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Printed Ephemera, The Book Clubs Mother Lode 
for Students of Fine Printing 
David C. Weber 


Any printer spends much time designing and producing items which are not 
books, not major monographs, not even substantial booklets. These smaller 
products are financially critical for the survival of a press. Some may be done at 
cost, some for publicity, a few for design experimentation, others just for friends 
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or fun. A great part of many printers’ professional endeavors are devoted to such 
work, so they deserve some more flattering characterization than “ephemera.” 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines ephemera as “something which has 
a transitory existence.” In 1751, Samuel Johnson wrote of “These papers of a day, 
the ephemerae of learning.” In 1785, the poet George Crabbe referred to “These 
base ephemeras, so born to die before the next revolving morn.” 

The term, though unsatisfactory, commonly refers today to smaller printed 
material, sometimes called fugitive material because the press run is frequently 
very small. These products are marginal in the book trade though of great his- 
toric interest to those wishing to understand the creative extremes or full range 
of products produced by a graphic designer or a press. 

Taking John Henry Nash as a case in point, The Club library catalog lists 
fifty-five items under his name. Yet that is only thirty-seven percent of the total 
of 147 Nash products at The Club. 

The ephemera at The Book Club are a valued part of its library collections, 
designed to complement the monographs and the more substantive pamphlets. 


SUPPORTING THE ART OF PRINTING! 


WERE SETTLED IN OUR NEW STUDIO. The space reflects our 
situation: more room for computers, less for letterpress. 
Letterpress is our first love—much of the time our letterpress 
work is done for love alone. So we’re using our computer skills 
to help support the art of printing. We offer our usual graceful, 
fastidious design and typography to produce laser printed 
invitations, menus, and ephemera for spur-of-the-moment 
printing needs, and also for large manuscripts bound for offset 
printing. We hope that you will consider using our computer 
designs & help support the art of printing! 


ARTISTS’ BOOKS, STATIONERY, INVITATIONS, EPHEMERA OF ALL KINDS 


415/884.2367 


Surplus foundry type for sale! 
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These printed examples are intended to help inform the study of printing and 
typographic design of the private press movement. Thus the collection includes, 
and is generally limited to, examples of work from fine presses, with special 
emphasis on those printers working, during at least some of their career, in the 
State of California. 

As a statement of acquisition intent, one can say that the collection of 
ephemera is intended to include printed material of two types. One type com- 
prises the printed sheets, unbound signatures, trial sheets, layout sketches, and 
illustrative materials from books. The other comprises such minor products as 
announcements, advertisements, publication lists, broadsides, bookplates, cards, 
folders, invitations, prospectuses, price lists, leaflets, and pamphlets. The Club 
welcomes gifts from printers and presses of material which falls within this 
intended scope. 

The Club’s ephemera collection now has 280 files, from Dorothy Abbe to 
Hermann Zapf, arranged by printer or press, and filed alphabetically in folders 
within archival boxes. Most of the examples are from the United States, though 
perhaps fifteen percent are from elsewhere, including Australia and England. 
The twelve largest files fill one or more entire archival box and are the follow- 
ing: Grabhorn Press, Lawton and Alfred Kennedy, Moxon Chappel, Taylor & 
Taylor, Adrian Wilson, Grabhorn-Hoyem, Arion Press, W. A. Dwiggins, 
Allen Press, Leonard F. Bahr, Toni Savage, and John Henry Nash. 

Access to the 280 printers, presses, organizations, or publishers is now 
available through one card for each of them in The Club’s card catalog, or oth- 
erwise by searching the RLIN online database. A single composite entry is pro- 
vided because the cataloging of each individual printed item would be too 
time-consuming — unless some person in the future will find it of interest to 
undertake the task for a particular printer or press. (The note, below, describes 
the cataloging project conducted during 1993.) 

To give a sense of the content of these files, nine examples follow, with 
John Henry Nash here being the most extensive sampling, and the last: 


# Buack Vine Press: The entry lists 11 folders dating from 1940-1963, 6 broad- 
sides from 1950-1956, 2 pamphlets of 1952 and 1958, 2 sheets, 2 cards, and a book- 
let which is one of 80 copies issued in 1939 of Adeste Fideles by Kenneth Griggs 
Merrill, issued by the Toyon Press. 

@ Cuaza Press: The entry lists 1 undated colored illustrated broadside and 1 
calendar issued in 1933. 

@ Ma.uettre Dean: The material from the 1950s to the 1970s includes 9 sheets 
of Themes in My Poems with 3 cover designs, 23 sheets from Phystologus, 22 sheets 
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from Yo Semite, 7 sheets from Upper California, 12 sheets from Archy Lee, 14 
sheets from 4h-Wah-Ne Days, 31 other items, including Christmas cards, fold- 
ers, pamphlets, announcements, and other sheets, plus 10 woodblocks for the 
1956 publication of Themes in My Poems by Robinson Jeffers. 

# LawrTon and AFrepD KENNeEDy: The entry lists 6 archival boxes of printing 
examples from throughout their careers. The examples include booklets, broad- 
sides, announcements, cards, leaflets, etc. And noteworthy are the contents of 
two of these boxes, which include the designs, proofs, 2 photo-zinc plates, and 
press sheets for The Garden of Health, published in 1957 by The Book Club. 

@ Warp Ritcuie: The entry mentions 1 book published as no. xxvii in the 
Typophile Chap Books (incomplete in 10 signatures), 7 leaflets issued in 1980 
for his 75th birthday, and 29 other items of various types printed between 1932 
and 1984 — two notable items being Mary Austin, Mother of Felipe, 1950, in sev- 
eral sheets, and 4 Printer’s Salute to England on America’s Bicentennial, printed at 
the Curwen Press in 1976. 

@ Bruce Rocers: The entry includes 17 advertisements, 1903-1954; 1 check-list 
of Rogers imprints, 1956; 1 exhibition pamphlet with his comments on printing, 
1957; 3 broadsides, 1941-1948; and 3 items about Rogers. 

® Toni Savace: The entry summarizes over 500 items, among which are 
Phoenix Broadsheets, Cog Press Broadsheets, New Broom Press pamphlets, 
and pamphlets illustrated by Rigby Graham. 

@ Hermann Zapr: The entry lists 2 greeting folders, 1961 and 1962; 1 advertis- 
ing brochure, undated, in multiple copies; and 1 exhibition card from 1977. 

The above examples may be atypical because they give some of the shortest 
and some of the longest descriptions. Yet the intent of the catalog entries is 
merely to help point a person who is looking for the more fugitive printed 
examples of a printer or press to the ephemera file. The beginning of this article 
mentions that most of The Club’s John Henry Nash items are in the ephemera 
collection, not among the monographs. The same would be true for nearly all 
the names among the 280 files. 

In conclusion, here are some of the interesting Nash materials found in the 
one archival box and drawer 2£, which are devoted to his work. The material 
includes publication announcements, keepsakes, catalogs, broadsides, invita- 
tions, order cards, pamphlets, announcements for other purposes, and a map to 
“The Nash place in the Contra Costa Hills California.” Here is a sampling of 
items, presented chronologically: 

# 1915—Menu of “opening dinner” of the Clift Hotel under Zander’s manage- 
ment. 
% 1916—The Locality of the Broderick-Terry Duel on September 13, 1859, by 
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Hermann Schussler. Printed, with brown paper cover, for the Historic 
Landmarks Committee of the Native Sons of the Golden West. 
® 1918—Folder announcing that “John Howell Importer and Publisher” is mov- 
ing from 107 Grant to 328 Post. 
% 1918—Peace (chant royal) written by Clarence Urmy and awarded first prize in 
the peace poem contest conducted by the San Francisco Chronicle, and issued as a 
leaflet as season’s greetings from The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 
*% 1923—Ezght O'Clock, being a four-color engraving of the painting by Clarkson 
Dye together with a word picture of Old San Francisco by Walter H. Gardner, this 
edition being four pages (text only) in colored borders, on paper watermarked 
“John Henry Nash” with unicorn, sewn in a marbled paper cover with colored 
label. 
* 1929—Invitation broadside, with woodblock illustration, the text stating: “My 
good friends John Francis and Gertrude Neylan are leaving soon to sojourn 
awhile in alien lands. ‘This is reason enough, it seems to me, for a gathering of 
some friends to bid them farewell. You are invited to the party...in my compos- 
ing room. In these informal surroundings the occasion demands informality. It 
has been my custom to give a Christmas Eve party for a group of men friends, 
but I have noticed that it is increasingly difficult to get then to look at books, let 
alone in them, they seem so interested in just talk. They talk in solos, duets, 
trios, quartets, and full choir. This time the ladies are invited for their softening 
influence, and to lend us a little of their graciousness. A buffet supper will be 
served in the composing room. Afterward we will use the library as a library...” 
% 1934—The Lighthouse, by Longfellow, folio with initial colored letter, printed 
on Van Gelder Zonen Holland paper. The colophon notes that this “Tribute to 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt was done...to let our great leader know 
that the major art of printing has recovered” and refers to the recent report that 
“Topping the nation for success in carrying out President Roosevelt’s recovery 
program, California is now forty percent recovered from economic distress...” 
May printers and other students of fine printing and the history of the hand 
press in California find a mother lode in the ephemera collection of The Book 


Club’s library! 


Note: Four volunteers spent part of one day a month during 1993 preparing worksheets 
for all the ephemera. Paul Birkel, Ethel Crockett, Karl Vollmayer, and David Weber 
sorted the printed material. They turned to Albert Sperisen at times for clarification of 
who printed this or that item. A decision was made as to the main person or press 
responsible for the products. Cross-reference cards were called for so that, for example, 


one would be directed in the catalog from Harold Seeger and Bertram Johnck and Albert 
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Sperisen to see the Black Vine Press, under which name the one card listing its printed 
ephemera is filed. Information on the worksheets was intentionally concise, as can be 
seen in the first eight examples above. 

Each ephemera file was then placed in an acid-free folder, and the folders were 
alphabetized and placed in archival boxes, placed flat upon the shelves in the cabinets 
beneath the library shelves of monographs. Some of the large ephemera do not fit in the 
archive boxes. In these cases the material was placed in one of the fifteen flat drawers 
which are below bookcases 2 and 4, and the drawer lettering follows the shelves above. 
Thus, below shelf 4A comes 4B and below that are drawers starting with 4C, etc. 

Mrs. Saskia Pinto of San Jose did the calligraphed box labels, Ann Whipple pro- 
duced the catalog cards from the worksheets, and Barbara Land managed the filing. Mrs. 
Margaret Lu of Los Altos has input the worksheet data into the RLIN online database. 


Se 
David C. Weber, a member of The Club’s Board of Directors, is the author of Byting 
The Book Club Library, (QN-L, Winter 1992), which describes the automated cataloging 
of The Club library. He is also the author of several books, including University Library 
Administration and Planning Academic and Research Library Buildings (Third Edition in 
preparation). 


Icy Fingers Up or Down My Spine 
Bruce Washbish 
Recently I consulted designer Lewis Allen about production details for The 
Club’s 2o1st book, dn Essay on Robert E. Cowan’s A Bibliography of California 
and the Pacific West, 1510-1906. Since the book has a narrow spine, I asked Allen 
whether he preferred the spine copy to run up or down. 

Contemporary American practice is to stamp the title and author reading 
down on narrow books not permitting that information to be stamped across the 
spine. These books read correctly when lying flat (back down) on a table. 
Traditional English and Continental practice has been to stamp the information 
reading wp, from the bottom of the book toward the top edge. Reading up is 
thought to facilitate reading the title when the book is on a shelf above the 
reader’s eye level, as might be the case in libraries where the shelves run all the 
way to the ceiling. 

Lewis Allen replied to the query, “Follow contemporary Book Club prac- 
tice.” When I asked a senior member of The Club for his opinion on this arcane 
subject, he responded in characteristic fashion. He went immediately to the 
shelves of Book Club books and conducted a survey. Of the two hundred books 
thereon, he found 164 titles stamped up or down on the spine: 75 down, 89 up. 
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He also found that of those books with the title reading up, the majority were 
published in the first twenty years of The Club’s history. And, of all the titles 
published within the last ten years with spine copy stamped parallel to spine 
direction, all read down. 

The survey answered the question for the Cowan book. We are reminded 
of the decision worthy of Solomon rendered by Samuel T. Farquhar. In the 
1930s, as book styles were changing, Farquhar, then Director of the University 
of California Press, was confronted with the question, “Spine copy up or 
down?” After some contemplation, he replied with customary style and grace: 
“Book spines will read up, jackets will read down.” 


Commentary 
By August Frugé, Director Emeritus, University of California Press 


I have always believed that the printing of spines up or down depends on the 
crook of one’s neck. When I stand in front of a bookshelf, my head bends natu- 
rally to the left and much more stiffly to the right, so I have always preferred the 
up style. Or call it up and up since books go jacketed onto the shelves. To me 
the argument about lying flat on the table is less convincing. One looks at the 
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front, not the spine, of a flat book lying alone, and no one should stack books 
on their sides, although it is likely that we all sin in this way from time to time. 

Although my own neck crooks to the left, I can sympathize with those 
whose necks go the other way and who, consequently, like spines to read down. 
All this has nothing to do with left and right politically. And I will agree that 
there is no bibliographically “correct” way of bending necks or printing spines. 

Bruce’s story about Sam Farquhar’s dictum sounds like Sam, but I don’t 
remember it from my five years with him. A glance at my bookshelves suggests 
that the pronouncement may have come later than Bruce thinks. The sample is 
too small, of course, for statistical conviction, since I have too few volumes that 
are both thin and jacketed. But of Sam’s well known early books, the Fages 
(1937) and Covered Bridges (1938) are both on the up and up, while Ware 
Sherman (1938) and William Caxton (Book Arts Club, 1937) are down and down. 
The 1940s books that I find are all or mostly up and down, as Bruce said. The 
dictum, then, may have come at about the turn of the decade. 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


Master lithographer Max Strassman, the printer of our Allen Press Bibliography 
and our 200¢h Book, recently presented to The Club a truly amazing book he 
had just completed. The Way of an Eagle in the Air illustrates the art work in the 
Air Force Academy Chapel in Colorado Springs. The paintings, by Israeli artist 
Shlomo Katz, were created on real gold leaf and were given to the Chapel by 
the Falcon Foundation. These unusual paintings and the need to reproduce 
them properly caused the printer to completely tint the paper, which partly 
accounts for the nine colors (!) used for this extraordinary book. It was designed 
by Janet Durey Bollow and is published by Stuart Allen Books of San Anselmo, 
California (P. O. Box 1740, San Anselmo, California; telephone 1-800-346- 
1523.) The edition of this award-winning book is five thousand copies and the 
publisher’s price is $150.00 plus tax. This book is not available in bookstores. 
Copies may be ordered directly from the publisher or from Max Strassman at 
Mastercraft Press in San Francisco. I believe that this fine color-plate book is a 
direct challenge to the current use of Asian lithographers by too many American 
publishers for their color-plate books. Our sincere thanks to Max for an out- 
standing book, which must be seen to be appreciated—or believed. This gener- 
ous gift will be on open view for one month; afterwards, it will be housed with 
our collection of fine examples of American printing. 

From our regular volunteer and almost full-time worker, Barbara Land, we » 
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have received a most unusual Grabhorn item and equally rare Roxburghe keep- 
sake. This is a folio volume representing the high points of the personal collec- 
tion of Herbert Lionel Rothchild, a resident Roxburgher; it reproduces in 
facsimile selected pages, many in color and a few hand-colored by Valenti 
Angelo, from his outstanding fine-press book collection. The presentation 
introduction was written by Rothchild and signed by him. The colophon of this 
tour de force in seventy copies (1931) is signed by Edwin Grabhorn, Valenti 
Angelo, and Robert Grabhorn. This extraordinary gift from dear Barbara is a 
great addition to our fine collection of the Grabhorns’ work. It is, if not the 
finest gift we have received, certainly the rarest and most unusual. Our many, 
many thanks to Barbara. 

Joseph D’Ambrosio has presented to The Club his copy of the Santa 
Susana Press’s Tying Shoelaces, poems by Jill Block, illustrated by Irving Block 
(1989). Joe had lent this book for the recent showing of the Santa Susana Press 
at The Club rooms. When asked if we should mail it to him, or wait for his 
next visit to San Francisco to return it, he offered it to us since we did not own a 
copy. This small book is a charmer and was printed for the Press by Patrick 
Reagh and is one of only one hundred copies signed by Jill Block. We appreci- 
ate this addition to our small collection of that notable publishing venture by 
Norman Tanis. Our sincere thanks to dear Joe. —Albert Sperisen 


N@L 
Member Michael Osborne, proprietor of the One Heart Press in Berkeley, has 
recently presented The Club with a copy of Yosemite and the Mariposa Grove: A 
Preliminary Report, 1865. Published by the Yosemite Association, this document 
by Frederick Law Olmsted is the first book to be printed at the One Heart 
Press. It was designed by Michael Osborne and Norman Clayton and illustrated 
by the noted San Franciscan painter Wayne Thiebaud. It is a handsome volume 
and an outstanding example of the work of younger printers in the Bay Area. 
Thank you very much, Michael, for the gift of this outstanding addition to The 
Club’s library. —Barbara Land 


Book Reviews 
Useful Primer on Harriet Martineau, Influential Columnist 


QN-L welcomes the publication of Harriet Martineau in the London DAILY 
NEws: Selected Contributions, 1852-1866, edited by Elisabeth Sanders Arbuckle, 
471 pp, $70, Garland Publishing, 717 Fifth Avenue, NYC 10022. It is an excel- 
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lent topical selection of Martineau’s columns (or “leaders”), ranging widely from 
the issues of American slavery, the transcontinental railroad, the isthmus of 
Panama, to Russian history, Syria, the Crimean War, and universal education, 
among others. Her writings on Harriet Beecher Stowe and the impact of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly are superb, and the last selection, on 
William Lloyd Garrison, the “printer’s journeyman who did a great work for his 
country,” is particularly profound. Each selection is placed in context and intro- 
duced by Professor Arbuckle; the notes following each selection are often fasci- 
nating observations in themselves. An Appendix lists all of Martineau’s Daily 
News communications from 1852 (when the author was fifty) to 1874, a few years 
before her death. This book is truly a fine introduction to the amazing Harriet 
Martineau, a major influence on nineteenth-century literary, political, and social 
opinion. Read it by any means, and let us hope that an enterprising paperback 
publisher will see fit to reissue it at a lower price for the wide audience this book 
deserves. —RHarlan Kessel 


Nee 


Mysterious Transformation, Lawrence Clark Powell 


Mysterious Transformation. Books West/Southwest, 2452 North Campbell 
Avenue, Tucson, AZ 85719. 246 pp. $32.50 trade, $100.00 limited edition. The 
subtitle of this work, viz., Or, When Does History Become Literature? and Other 
Uncollected Essays and Addresses on Landscape, Literature, History, and Morality, 
mimics those wonderful English pamphlets of the nineteenth century and earli- 
er that so delighted this reviewer when, as a librarian, I rammaged in the vast 
basement stacks of bookseller Bill Wreden’s snug “cottage” in Atherton. 

Instead of trying to explain the puzzling intellectual alchemy of the title 
and subtitle of this book, Lawrence Clark Powell demonstrates it, by example. 
His “seasonal discourses,” to again loot the lexicon of old British pamphleteers, 
are blessed with that magic convertability. Larry Powell transforms history, 
biography, and the librarian’s wonderful catch-all for essays, “Description and 
Travel,” into Jelles lettres, and with seeming ease. 

This handsome volume, designed by Powell’s old pard, Ward Ritchie, 
(recent co-winner, with Al Shumate, of The Book Club’s second Oscar Lewis 
Award), may be the author’s final collection of miscellaneous writings. Surely he 
and publisher David Laird have tracked down his last elusive essays. And, at 
nigh-eighty-eight years, it is just possible that Larry is slowing down, pen-wise. 
(Although we must be on our guard, for he has already had more “final perfor- 
mances” than Sarah Bernhardt.) In any case, this book is a welcome addition to 
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our shelves of Powelliana. It is available in a first-edition press run of 950 copies 
in the trade format and fifty in the limited edition, the latter signed by LCP and 
slipcased. 

Just in case some junior members of The Club are more familiar with C. D. 
Rom as an author than with L. C. Powell, let it be said, right off, that Powell is, 
easily, the most distinguished essayist-member of The Book Club of California, 
ever. Oscar Lewis would rival him as a biographer and historian, Joseph Henry 
Jackson as a book critic. But as an essayist, Powell is peerless. Incredibly, he can 
even make librarianship interesting (if that isn’t alchemical, spooky, this ex- 
librarian will eat his beret!). He is, of course, better at addressing literature, but 
best of all in interpreting the relationship of books and their authors (and their 
human subjects) with the land. 

It is this sense of place, a feeling for landscape that is enhanced by natural 
gifts of perception and insight, that is the culmination of Powell’s prose. His 
California Classics and Southwest Classics set out to collect and describe great 
regional books—then ended up as classics, themselves. 

Powell’s style is never academically high-falutin’, but is direct, crystalline, 
with none of that distancing “objectivity” of tiresome professors. His approach 
is personal and subjective. (Yes, some would say opinionated, as if that were a 
cardinal sin.) 

The selections are mostly addresses to librarians, university groups. muse- 
um friends, etc. All are bookish in the broadest, best sense of that term. He uses 
books as sensitive mirrors—and, in some cases, as magnifying glasses—to aid 
readers in perceiving reality. 

If this volume (and the others by Powell that have gone before) teaches us 
anything, it is that this metamorphosis of history, biography, et a/., into litera- 
ture is accomplished only by the few authors in whom writing is a gift, part of 
their persona, and not just a skill acquired through long practice. 

—Richard H. Dillon 


be 


Heron House’s The Prisoner of Chillon by Lord Byron 
Fans of Bay Area book designer and artist Wolfgang Lederer will welcome his 
latest illustrated book: George Gordon, Lord Byron’s The Prisoner of Chillon, 
published in an edition of 125 copies. Member Earl Emelson, Heron House 
publisher, has lent a review copy to The Club. The edition is dedicated to the 
memory of D. Steven Corey. In the Introduction, poet Diane Wakoski, who 
composed special verses for the volume, relates the story of the Swiss hero, 
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Francois Bonivard, held captive from 1530 to 1536 for resisting the efforts of 
Duke Charles HI of Savoy to add Geneva to the Savoyard territories. On his 
return to Geneva from Chillon, Lord Byron dashed off the poem in forty-eight 
hours while waiting out a storm. The mediaeval castle, a prison and place of 
execution, lives on in his famous lines: 


There are seven pillars of gothic mold 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old. 


A limited number of copies are hand-colored by Lederer, one of which is to be 
donated to The Club library. The slim volume is bound by Taurus Bindery in 
textured silver-gray rayon, and the paper is Crescent White. $35 plus applicable 
tax (shipment included), Heron House, 2101 15th Avenue, San Francisco, 
California 94116. —Adela §. Roatcap 


ee 


James D. Phelan, California Native Son 


The life of James Duval Phelan was so much a part of the development of San 
Francisco and California that his biography is virtually a history of the cultural 
and social evolution of City and State. Phelan’s father, also named James, set- 
tled in San Francisco at the time of the Gold Rush and prospered as a mer- 
chant, banker, and landholder. At the time of his death in 1892 he left an estate 
valued at more than eleven million dollars. James D. Phelan proved an able suc- 
cessor in the general management of the Phelan family business enterprises, but 
far more important was the remarkable way he used his resources and social 
position to encourage the cultural development of San Francisco and California. 

The younger Phelan benefitted from a prosperous San Francisco family life, 
gaining a solid education and having sufficient resources to permit international 
travel and the pursuit of music and art as major avocations. He also proved to be 
one of the most influential social and political leaders of his era. His leadership 
reduced much of the organized governmental corruption in San Francisco at the 
beginning of the century. Later he led the efforts to rebuild the city after the 
earthquake and fire of 1906. His single term as United States Senator over- 
lapped with the years of Woodrow Wilson’s presidency, so his national political 
life, too, is of interest to students of California and United States history. 

In his later years he devoted much of his time to travel, numerous philan- 
thropies, including several lifelong mentorships, and the development of his 
beloved estate, Villa Montalvo, which survives as an important cultural center in 
Saratoga, California. The account of his sustained friendship with major writers 
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and other artists reads almost like a Who Was Who of California. Douglas 
Tilden, Gertrude Atherton, Helen Wills, and George Sterling were just some of 
the more prominent friends who maintained close ties with Phelan. His enter- 
tainments were justly famous, not least because “His liquor stock, laid in on the 
eve of prohibition, might conceivably have supplied the entire American 
Expeditionary Forces in the Great War.” Virtually every notable artist and 
politician during the Phelan era was entertained by him at Villa Montalvo. 

Strangely, as Kevin Starr points out in his tantalizing introduction to Legacy 
of a Native Son: James Duval Phelan and Villa Montalvo, despite Phelan’s accom- 
plishments, no complete account of his life has appeared in the last fifty years. 
James P. Walsh and Timothy J. O’Keefe have remedied that with a substantial 
and engaging biography. While the authors had access to the voluminous col- 
lection of Phelan’s personal papers at The Bancroft Library, they based their 
research on a far wider array of sources. ‘Their text succeeds admirably in assess- 
ing the broad areas of Phelan’s activities, accomplishments, and disappoint- 
ments. At the same time, they establish a dynamic sense of San Francisco, 
California, and the United States during Phelan’s lifetime. 

The final portion of the book deals with one of Phelan’s enduring legacies 
to Saratoga, Villa Montalvo itself. Although survival of the estate as a public 
trust was fraught with challenge, it survives as the Villa Montalvo Center for the 
Arts, Saratoga, primarily through private financial support from many who 
share Phelan’s vision of its importance as a cultural center for Californians. The 
grounds of the estate are maintained through an arrangement with Santa Clara 
County and serve as a monumental public garden, while Villa Montalvo itself 
sustains active programs in music and art. It is a fitting memorial to a remark- 
able California leader. 

The design of Legacy of a Native Son: James Duval Phelan and Villa 
Montalvo, Forbes Mill Press, 1993, $23.95, is somewhat deceptive. At first 
glance, it appears to be a coffee-table book, and the casual browser may not rec- 
ognize the substantial quality of its primary text. The layout invites casual 
perusal, for it is replete with dozens of photographs and side-notes throughout. 
The notes are themselves extremely pithy, often providing supplementary infor- 
mation about personalities, times, and places that might have been distracting 
in the main body of the biography itself. ‘The selection of illustrations is unusu- 
ally successful in complementing the texts of both the biography and the side- 
notes. 

The layout of the volume, which measures approximately 9 1/2 inches tall 
by 10 inches wide, is reminiscent of 1920s designs by John Henry Nash. Each 
page is divided by delicate ornamental rules to provide spaces for the main text 
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and the side-notes and illustrations. That design is clearly no coincidence, for, 
as the colophon reveals, the book was set in two computer-driven typefaces 
based on original designs by Frederic Goudy, who flourished during the period 
of the building of Villa Montalvo. Even the front cover is striking and inviting: 
a full-color photograph of one of the main facades of Villa Montalvo is centered 
within a thin, white-ruled box, and the photographic image is extended outside 
the rules with a water-color rendering of the landscape. 

The one significant short-coming of Legacy of a Native Son is the apparent 
lack of good copy editing. Fortunately the occasional typographic errors and 
awkward locutions that slipped through production of this excellent book do 
not overly detract from its authors’ outstanding work. It is essential for all 
strong California and San Francisco collections. —Peter E. Hanff 


Exhibition Notes 
Adela S. Roatcap 


pas 


Early Printed Maps of San Francisco Bay 
Fifteen printed maps of San Francisco Bay from the collection of member 
Warren Heckrotte were on exhibition at The Book Club of California from 
October 18 to November 22, 1993. These maps and atlases were selected using as 
a guide The Maps of San Francisco Bay from the Spanish Discovery in 1769 to the 
American Occupation by Neal Harlow, published by The Book Club in 1950— 
and still the standard authority in the field. 

San Francisco Bay, most important harbor on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States, was unknown by Europeans during Sir Francis Drake’s expedi- 
tion in 1579. Not until November 2, 1769 did a hunting party from the camp of 
Gaspar de Portola discover the Bay. A member of this expedition, the engineer 
Miguel Costans6, prepared the earliest map in this exhibition: Carta reducida del 
Oceano Astatico, 6 Mar del Stir, que comprehende la costa oriental y occidental de la 
peninsula de la California y de las costas de América Septentrional desde el isthmo que 
une atcha peninsula con el continente hasta el Rio de los Reyes, y desde el Rio Colorado 
hasta el Cabo de Corrientes, engraved and printed by Hipolito Ricarte in Madrid 
in 1771. 

Because of its excellent natural camouflage, the entrance to the Bay contin- 
ued to elude navigators and was not discovered until the Spanish ship San 
Carlos, sent up from Monterey, sailed into the Bay on the morning of August 5, 
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1775. Captain Juan Manuel de Ayala sent his pilot, José de Cafiizares, with a 
party of ten men to reconnoiter the Bay. The San Carlos took advantage of the 
incoming tide to enter the Bay and spent the night anchored off Sausalito. For 
forty days Cafizares surveyed the Bay, returning in 1776 for further observations. 
His manuscript map, Plano del Puerto de San Francisco, though highly distorted, 
became the standard navigational chart for fifty years. Cafiizares and his party 
named Angel and Alcatraz islands and described the great inland trees as “co/- 
orados,” thus providing the first cartographic reference to California’s redwoods. 

The third map on which the Bay appears, prepared by Spain’s Royal 
Geographer Don Tomas Lépez in 1772, is Mapa de America Sujeto a las observa- 
ciones Astrénomicas.... Despite stringent precautions, the Spanish crown was not 
able to keep ships from other nations from entering the Bay. Aboard the first 
non-Spanish ship to gain admittance to the Bay, ums Discovery, was George 
Vancouver, whose chart, dated 1792 and published in 1798, was the first to 
describe the entrance to the Bay. It was Vancouver’s opinion that the Bay is 
“...as fine a port as the world affords.” This opinion was shared by the famous 
Russian, Baron Nicolas Rezanov, who sailed in on the Juno in 1806. As Spanish 
rule of California ended, trading ships began to arrive regularly. In 1827-8 the 
first accurate map of the Bay was prepared under the direction of Frederick 
Beechy of Hms Blossom, who named the principal landing spot “Yerba Buena 
Cove.” Captain Beechy’s map was published in 1833 by the Hydrographical 
Office of the Admiralty as The Harbour of San Francisco, Nueva California...and, 
on the same sheet, The Entrance of San Francisco Harbour. Once in general cir- 
culation, Captain Beechy’s chart is now a rare find. Mikhail D. Tebenkov, man- 
ager of the Russian colonies in America from 1844 to 1851, directed the 
publication of an atlas containing The Bays of Bodega, San Francisco and 
Monterrey, St. Petersburg, 1842, based on Beechy’s map. Tebenkov’s map 
includes up-to-date information on the Delta region and the Russian survey of 
Bodega Bay. U.S. Navy Commander Cadwalader Ringgold arrived in San 
Francisco in the spring of 1849 and at the height of the Gold Rush surveyed the 
Bay and its connecting waters. His charts were eagerly followed in the San 
Francisco press by the host of new Californians here to make their fortune in 
the gold fields. The romantic days of sailing ships and whaling vessels may be 
over, mates, but be not decoyed—there is still gold in them there hills. Bring 
out the old maps and let’s chart a true course to where the treasure lies. Many 
thanks to member Warren Heckrotte for sharing with us a portion of his own 
treasure of remarkable maps of San Francisco Bay. 
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A Unique Book 

For those who bewail the demise of the artist’s book and, more specifically, the 
general lack of interest by the younger generation in the arts of the book, Ms. 
Barbara Sousa’s fourth-grade class project, on exhibit at The Club’s rooms over 
the Holidays, should provide welcome encouragement. This remarkable project, 
California Indians, is a completely handmade book, the work of students at St. 
Anthony School in Oakland. Each piece of paper was handmade by the stu- 
dents, who then wrote and illustrated his or her own story. The pleasantly tex- 
tured pages were then trimmed and bound together by a leather thong. Ms. 
Sousa’s class won first place for class project in the Young Authors Project 
sponsored by the Diocese of Oakland. We would like to see more work by 
young printers, illustrators, writers, and book designers—the arts of the book 
moving into an ever expanding, changing, and optimistic future. 


ee 


A Reminder 


Club members are reminded that nominations 


for this year’s Oscar Lewis Award in Western 
History and Fine Printing should be received at 
The Club by October 1, 1994. 





3 
Fohday Exhibition 


Jack Maclean’s tastefully presented “Cookbooks from Members’ Collections,” 
on exhibit at The Book Club of California from November 29, 1993, through 
January 7, 1994, turned out to be a veritable feast for the eyes, a glorious banquet 
of books, a holiday treat, recalling once again that 


We may live without poetry, music and art, 

We live without conscience and live without heart; 

We may live without friends, we may live without books; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.1 


De gustibus non est disputandum, so—Book Club members’ favorite cook books 
covered every field of human endeavor, from sentimental to exotic, from the 
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inventions of sixteenth-century Italian master cook Bartolomeo Scappi to a 
“Chinese and English” cook book printed in San Francisco in 1913, from a series 
of books by radio personality Mike Roy to television’s unflappable Julia Child— 
from McDonald’s to Donald Duck. ‘There were “tinies” devoted to Hungarian 
cookery and lavishly illustrated cook books linking sex and politics with gastro- 
nomic delights. David Forbes’s favorite, The Hilo Woman’s Club Cook Book, pro- 
vided us with a “good recipe for Brain Salad” (you'll need “good” brains). ‘The 
Colt Press’s 1941 Epicure in Imperial Russia instructed us on the preparation of 
“Smoked Bear Loins,” suggesting that if unable to procure bear, one might avail 
oneself of reindeer, and adding helpful hints on how to ready a boar for the 
table. For the exhausted cook we had Barbara Land’s favorite, How To Cook A 
Rogue Elephant, whose “interspersed historic text” makes it “ideal to read in 
bed.” For the aesthetically minded, there were easy directions for creating a lake 
centerpiece. Mary Dietch’s recipes designed in Art Nouveau style and printed 
by David Lance Goines were tasteful indeed and mouth-watering! Gloria Stuart 
sent us Feasts and Friends, an award-winning cook book by her daughter, Sylvia 
Thompson. We even had a Cookbook for Poor Poets! Let’s lift our glasses and 
wish all our gastronomically sophisticated, witty, and most civilized Book Club 
members: Buen provecho! Bon appétit! Na sdarovia! Kala! Enjoy! 

Thanks to those who lent books for the exhibit: 


Ethel Crockett Aldridge Wade and Jane Hughan Marjorie G. Salin 
Serena de Bellis Bud Johns Gloria Stuart 

Ray Brian Esther A. Kessel Jeffrey Thomas 

B. J. Casoly Harlan Kessel James Wehlage 

John F. Class Barbara Land Ann Whipple 
Geraldine K. Cole Katherine M. Littell Dorothy Whitnah 
Alan Dietch Louise Moises Joyce Lancaster Wilson 
Mary Dietch Lloyd L. Neilson William P. Wreden 
David Forbes Terry V. Ponsford 

Marvin Hiemstra Adela Spindler Roatcap 


t Philip S. Brown, “Old California Cook Books,” Oscar Lewis, Second Reading: Selections from 
the Quarterly News-Letter 1933-1963, San Francisco, 1965, p. 129 


Exhibition Note 


“Designer Bookbindings” will comprise an exhibit at The Club rooms from 
June 27 through August 22. Members are urged to view this display of fine con- 
temporary binding, which is based upon a lecture series presented to the Hand 
Bookbinders of California by Connie Hunter, Eleanore Ramsey, and Joanne 
Sonnichsen. 
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Serendipity 


QN-L’s alert to Book Club members regarding the 1993 Rounce & Coffin book 
show, recently exhibited in The Club rooms, has sparked enthusiastic response 
to an unusual degree. Jack Maclean, longtime but never jaded Exhibits director 
for The Club, calls it “their greatest show—ever!” Recall that now all Rounce & 
Coffin entries are designed and published (versus manufactured) in the western 
United States only—a change that settles once and for all a long-brewing con- 
troversy. Truly a splendid collection. 

It seems to this editor that USF’s Gleeson Library Associates are presenting 
some of the best public book programs these days. In February we were treated 
to bookdealer Burton Weiss’s dramatic lecture on “Stan Speck & Vita Sackville- 
West: Recollections of a Go-Between,” which we hope to adapt for QN-L 
readers in the near future. And at the GLA Annual Meeting in April, at which 
the 1994 Sir Thomas More Medal for Book Collecting was presented to The 
Lord Wardington by “Father Bill” Monihan, we enjoyed what turned out to be 
a thrilling slide lecture on Lord Wardington’s cartographic collection and hand 
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bookbindings. And who is the greatest cartographer of them all? “Mercator—by 
any method of measuring greatness,” said Lord Wardington, and his slides and 
analysis convinced even the expert Book Club cartographic collectors present. 

More Harriet Martineau!: The next Friends of the Bancroft Library 
Keepsake, number forty-one, is Harriet Martineau on America, definitely one 
to treasure. And more too on publishers and printers, recently heard in The 
Club rooms: Ward Ritchie, our senior member, recalls Ed Grabhorn opening 
his mail by the bathtub: “If it looked like a check, he opened it; otherwise it 
went in the bathtub and Oscar Lewis opened it.” Andrew Hoyem on [Ward 
Ritchie] “who at various times has posed in his own clothes as: 


a horse-racing track bettor 
a golf-caddy’s sublessor 

a film mogul’s confessor, 

a collegiate professor 

and a fine printing pressor 


Only in the latter guise was he not an impostor,...” 


oe 
QN-L is especially pleased to announce that the lifetime status of Honorary 
Member, The Book Club of California, has been conferred upon Duncan 
Olmsted, member since 1935 (only Ward Ritchie tops that), and devoted, tire- 
less indexer of QN-L these many years. Thank you once more, Duncan, and 
readers take note that “there is no a in Olmsted.” 

And for the Bottom Line, QN-L thanks Alan Dietch for his notes on the 
recent combined Victor Hammer Book Arts Symposium and Typocrafters 
Annual Meeting at Wells College, Aurora, New York. Member George Kane 
was also present as the on/y exhibitor invited to attend! Alan has long been 
affiliated with the Typocrafters and hosted a visit by the organization to his then 
combined office and antique printing equipment museum in Rochester, New 
York, back in the 1960s. 

Prominent at the Symposium was Carolyn Redding Hammer, widow of 
Victor Hammer, and still carrying on his typographic philosophy in Lexington, 
Kentucky. Also David Godine, publisher, Theo Rehak of the Dale Guild 
Foundry, one of two surviving foundries casting “foundry” type in America; 
David Pankow, curator of the Carey Collection at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology; Gray Parrot, fine bookbinder, Dermot McGuinne, author and 
head of the Department of Visual Communications at Dublin (Ireland) 
Institute of Technology, and others. Attendees also visited the nearby press and 
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letter-foundry of Michael and Winifred Bixler in Akaneateles, New York, and 
saw in actual production a letterpress typecasting plant using restored “low tech” 
methods that only a few “old timers” (like Alan and George!) could actually 
recall. The Bixlers continue to furnish material for Andrew Hoyem’s M&H 
Type here in San Francisco. Curator David Pankow opened The Cary 
Collection, possibly the pre-eminent Graphic Arts Library in the United States, 
at Rochester Institute of Technology, for special viewing. 

Incidentally, there are two fine examples of Hammer’s art at USF’s Gleeson 
Library: One is a self-portrait of Hammer listening to a tuning fork and the 
other is a small triptych with a religious motif, donated by late Book Club 
member Norman H. Strouse. Victor Hammer was expelled from Austria by the 
Nazis and came to Wells College as a place of refuge where he could practice 
his many talents in founding the Wells College Press. He was, in Alan’s words, 
“a sort of Beniamino Bufano, Valenti Angelo, and the Grabhorns all combined 
in one incredible personality.” QN-L doffs its hat—again—to Alan Dietch. 

—Harlan Kessel 


In Memoriam, Ellen Shaffer 
Longtime Book Club member Ellen Shaffer died on January 30 in St. Helena. 


Her distinguished and varied career spanned a quarter-century as Dawson’s rare 
book buyer and cataloger, fifteen years as rare book librarian at the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, and over twenty years as director of the Robert Louis Stevenson 
Museum, St. Helena, founded in 1970 by the late Norman H. Strouse. The 
Museum, now adjacent to the St. Helena Public Library, houses the finest and 
most complete RLS collection anywhere, and is heavily used in scholarly 
research. From the beginning, in 1970, Ellen Shaffer eagerly greeted visitors, 
often giving them a special tour, occasionally even behind the scenes and 
exhibits. She remained dedicated to Strouse’s vision for the Museum, zealously 
guarding its heritage, and devoting her remaining life to its success. She retired 
from the RLS Museum in late 1992 and went on to complete her oral history for 
The Bancroft Library and to receive numerous accolades from the book world. 
In 1957, The Book Club published her excellent study of early medical and 
botanical science, The Garden of Health: An Account of Two Herbals: The Gart der 
Gesundheit and the Hortus Sanitatis, each copy containing an original leaf from 
the edition of Hortus Sanitatis printed by Johann Priiss in Strassburg, 1499. Her 
ashes rest in Vailima, Samoa, on the Robert Louis Stevenson grounds. 

—Harlan Kessel 
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Elected To Membership 


New Patron Members 
William O. Davis & 
Sally Rae Goble-Davis 


New Sustaining Member 
Thomas A. Jacobs, DDS 


New Regular Members 

Mary Austin & Brewster Kahle 
‘Tom Conroy 

Dennis Dort 

Sally Kaufmann, MD 

Douglas J. Neilson 

Albert H. Rosenblatt 

Jan Sobota 

Roger Stoddard 


Jean-Francois Vilain 


Address 


Arcata 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 
Berkeley 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
Goleta 

Walnut Creek 
Richardson, TX 
Cambridge, MA 
Philadelphia, PA 


Sponsor 


James Robertson 


Paul Birkel 


Joanne Sonnichsen 
Joanne Sonnichsen 
Jeffrey Thompson 
Barbara Land 
Ronald R. Randall 
Harold Wollenberg 
Joanne Sonnichsen 
Joanne Sonnichsen 


Ann Whipple 


The following member has transferred from Regular to Sustaining Member status: 


Jeffrey Thompson 


Dutch Harbor, AK 


THOMAS A. GOLDWASSER 
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‘First Editions « Association Copies ° Manuscripts 
English, American & Continental Literature 


Press Books * Illustrated Books » Fine Bindings 


12672.0 5 TS Ae RE Ele lob ee 07, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94108 


phone: 415-981-4100 fax: 415-981-8935 


HOURS: 10-5:30 Monday through Friday 12-4 Saturday 


THE ARION PRESS 


Under the direction of Andrew Hoyem, the Arion Press has 
since 1975 conceived, edited, designed, printed, bound, and 
published limited edition books marked by their high quality 
and imaginative presentation. Each year from two to four 
titles are issued in editions of 150 to 400 copies. The subjects 
vary; most are important works of literature, several illus- 
trated by well-known contemporary artists; some titles have 
been developed by the press and are original publications. A 
group of craftsmen and women make the books, from the 
typesetting and letterpress printing to the sewing and finish- 
ing of bindings. Arion Press also does design and printing on 
commission, from small jobs of ephemera to large book 
projects. In addition to our production facilities we have a 
gallery displaying recent books and prints, which may be 
visited by appointment. Those wishing to form collections 
of Arion books are invited to become subscribers. Subscrip- 
tion entails an annual commitment to purchase at discount 
the regular series of publications, and provides other benefits. 


Publications for 1994 


q Pale Fire by Vladimir Nabokoy, the novel that is considered 
his highest artistic achievement, with an extra copy of the 
poem that is the central feature of the work for reference, 
large octavo and small oblong, in slipcase. Spring. 

q The Physiology of Taste by Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, the 
culinary classic of 1825 translated by M. EF K. Fisher from the 
French, illustrated with drawings and color lithographs by 
Wayne Thiebaud, folio, in slipcase. Summer. 

q Call It Sleep by Henry Roth, the acclaimed novel from 1934, 
about a boy in an immigrant Jewish family that arrived in 
New York City with the great wave of 1907, illustrated with 
period photographs, quarto, in slipcase. Fall. 


To receive our catalogue contact us at: 


460 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 94107 
TEL: 415-777-9651 FAX: 415-777-2730 
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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLER 


W daN-DoL Gs 


Kelmscott Chaucer Leaf Book 


The Kelmscott Chaucer was printed in an edition of 425 copies on paper and 33 on vellum. 
One of the most renowned achievements in the history of printing, it is considered to be the 
masterpiece of the Kelmscott Press and certainly the most celebrated and sought-after pri- 
vate press book of all. Illustrated with 87 woodcut illustrations by Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
cut by W. H. Hooper, magnificent borders, and elaborate initial letters, it has long been 
sought after by lovers of fine printing and illustration. 





Only once before has the Kelmscott Chaucer been offered as a leaf book, by Philip C. 
Duschnes in 1941. His edition of 150 copies consisted mostly of un-illustrated text leaves; the 
last copies of that edition sold at auction in 1985 and are rarely offered in the trade. Never 
before have the magnificent Burne-Jones woodcuts been available for sale separately. 


This edition is limited to 100 copies. Each leaf will be contained in a stiff paper portfolio 
with an inserted leaf of text about the book, printed at the Arion Press. The leaf will be 
loose so it can be removed for framing or display, ‘The leaves to be offered are as follows: 


1-6 Leaves with full page woodcuts and borders on each side $875. 
7-34 Opening leaves for new sections with one full page woodcut and elaborate woodcut 

initials and border, verso plain text $675. 
35-39 Leaves with one full page woodcut recto and a woodcut border surrounding text verso $575. 
40-79 Leaves with one full page woodcut, verso plain text $500. 
80 Leaf with woodcut borders on recto and verso $300. 
81-100 Leaves with woodcut borders on recto only $175. 


Available July 1st 1994. Requests for leaves will be processed in the order received. If possi- 
ble, specify which leaf you would like. Prices include shipping. Bona fide dealers may 
enquire for trade discount. Plain text leaves also available upon request. Please note that 
leaves have an unobtrusive small pink stain. 


John Windle Antiquarian Bookseller 
1226 Johnson Street 
Menlo Park ca 94025 


TELEPHONE: (415) 327-4821 FAX: (415) 327-4921 


